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(ft) working with ^ entire department to revise particularly 
important steps in ^he curriculum for its graduates. Through a series 
of survey -techniques and interviews, this, study gathers data alDOut 
the program Ss perceived by faculty member's/ The conclusions are. that 
^ere is tronsiderable awareness of the ID programs across campus; 
that ID shouJ.d not move entirely from individual-centered to 
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consists of- instruments used in the survey^nd ^responses of 
participants 
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This survey has shovn. the existence of con^i^^able awareness 
of I.D. programs across campus, a large number of facility with 
moderate in/volvement under the mini grant program, and a select 
group with exten'sive, involvement under the faculty development 
grant 

V The specific fil^ding regarding support from colleag^ues received 
by FDG' recipients does not uphold a- conclusion to mpve entirely from 
individual-centered to 'department-centered *I.p. activities 
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' , ' FOREWORD , ' . . 

The ^97^-75 school year marked ^he fifth year of operation for the 
Division of Instj:'uctional Development at Utah State University. Funded 
and staffed at a modest level, the' Division has been conffliitted to the 
improvement of the instructional pfocess* in various departments across 
cainpus. It fias ^purposely concentrated upon ef forts ^at^ USU and has r;ot 
been particularly concerned, up to „this point, about Exporting its , 

^model to other colleges settings. ' ^ 

During its I'^^fe span Whus far, a particular model fof operation has 
evolved, consisting of* four* steps. ( I. D. proposal to FIPSE, 191^)- 
(l) developing facility avarenessj throu^* newsletters , seminars, and 
other similar activiti^es involving the f-aculty at large, (2) capitalizing 
upon faculty initiative, primarily though small scale funding ^der a 
program of mini grants, (3) conducting fairly substantial faculty support 

. activ>ities , where participating faculty members are i*eleased full time • 
for one quarter to work intensively on a project of their own choosing, 
and (h) working with an entire department to revise particularly import^ant 
steps in the curriculum for its grad;uates. 

Developmental work on the fourth phase of the model was facilitated 
by arrant from the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondai^ Education 
(FIPSE*) during the 197^-75 schooX year, /s a preliminary check on the 
effectiveness of the' three, previous model phases, this study was under- 
taken.' Specifically, it attempts to document tji'e success of ^he I.D. 



•program as-qeen through. the, eyes USU faculty members. Through a 
series. of survey techniques and interviews, this study attempt s^to 
gather data about the prop;rajn as perceive(!| by fatuity members. 



Grateful acknowledgement is expressed- to the numerous faculty 
mqjnbers vho took time to respor/d and thereby include their opinions in 



thfs repc^rt.. Also, the careful efforts of Carolyn Gallup -and M^ody\ 

Beck in tabulatihg questionnaire data and typing drafts of this Report* 

vhave been essential to its completion., 
\ - 

^ The conclusions of the study, drawn necessarily 'from assorted^ 



opinion data, are those of the author. 
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I. INTRODU«TION 



\ 



The four^step model for Instinictional Development can be seen 
essentially as cumulative. Starting vlth basic awareness of the program, 

\ . - -■ . ■ 

emphasis is laid on fac\ilty initiative, on a small scale at first and 
later in more extensive faculty involvem&nt , if appropriate. The model 
is sho-vm graphically in Figure 1, and incluSes a fourth stages, that 
of j^volveme^it of an entire department*. 



Lei^el U! 



Level 3 



Departmental 
^ ^ Effort ^' 

Faculty 

Support 'I- 



Level 2 



Facility 
Initiative 



Leve, 



a 1 



Faculty 
Awareness 



FIGURE 1: Four Stages of the USU Strategy for ^ 
( Instructional Development 



DeBloois and Alder (1973) point out that "a major purpose behind the 
graduated structure is to engage 'the faculty member where he is, regardless 
of his predilection for instructional* improvement and offer meaningful 
service at his level." X- The model also closely approximat.es the 
attention given in the Instructional Development jgrogram over its brief 
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hi'Story, i,-e/ early efforts aimed at. awareness activities only; later 

\ ' ■■■ • 

came j^imite^d^ invol\reirient> under the mini grant program with eventual*'- ^ * 
^intense 'facility involvemei^^n an individnarl. basis and finally departmental^ 
level activities. . ^ ^ • . / , 

'..■/. • • . ; . . ■ ' • , 

Overview of the Study ' • . ^ 

As a prelude to extensive department-vide efforts , 'this study was 

^ ' ' ' ' 

'designed to document the degree of success attained at each level, A 
diagramv^of the sampling groups i^ shown in Figure 2. Questions asked 
are both retrospective and present-oriented. The remainder of the 
report . describes the methods and findings of each ^portion • 

'-^ 

FrcURE 2: -Venn Diagram Showing the Overlap of Surveys 

Used In Thi^ Study and Numbers of Person^- / 



/ ^ 
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The study was conduQt 



;ed in 



three phases, by somewhat different 



ipethods'for each phase • v Tattle 1 shows the time involved for each stage 



of the -study /,the technique of "(lata gathering employed, and' the stage 
in the I,D. model addressed'. 



table; 1 : Overview of the Study 



Portion of the.Study ^ 
A. Awareness SJrvey 

Mini grant Survey 



^tage In ' . " 

the I.D. H ^ . , Time 

Model • Method of Data Gathering * Involved 



Awareness Telephone interview 
" , ^ (3-5 minutes each) 

Faculty . Questionnaire 'sent and 
Initiative returned by c^pjis mail 



Fac\ilty Development Faculty 



Per s onal: i'nt er v i ews 
(2CK^>aninutes) 



February 26 
Mahch 5^" 

March 6~ 
>^ April 3 

. April 9-^25 



Limitations 
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Thisj^eport is concerned prira^l^ily with opinions expressed by faculty 
members. Except for verif icati^p^j^^nirposes described below, it makes 
little, lattempt to use objectiy^^data- other than overall statements like 



the nip^ber of mini grants a^^rded, etc- 



^Phe study does not attempt to deal -with the interaction effects of 
progr^ history with pa|vtlcipant opinioni^ i^e^. to separate out early 



'8 



partigiapant opinions f^^om t'hose who were involved later, ^n other wo^ds, 
all ojji^hions are trf.ated similarly 7*^thout regard to time of partici- 
patiorilin the progi*am. While the I.D. program has' certainly developed' 

over and thus is not constant^^or the purposes of this study it is 

treat^el(a! as constanli. * A reasonable case can be made for continuity of 



the ■^^|^^rajii~-that mini grant recipients received basically similar kinds 



> 



of assistance whether they were involved in 1972 or 197^ — and similarly 
for those receiving FQjCulty Development Grants. 

Because a single' interviewer conducted both ^the telephone surveys 
^ of awareness and the FacAlty Development Grant interviews', the problqjn 
of- interobserver reliability should be minimized.^ However, some 
increase in fluency with the questions over time, and thus some, slight 
erosion pf the pleasure, c^uld possibly have taken place,' although 
probably less than w^uld normally^be encountered in similar research 
studies.^ \ 1^ ' pj' 
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Considerations of Reliability and Validity 



Extensive use of self-report data raises' questions of 
reliabili1:y and validity. Two inherent dangers of this type of data,>\ 
" V, noted by.Oppenheim {I966), are; (l) the respondent may 'not know-how 
, . he feels eTbout a given issue Stnd (2) he may decide to answer untruth- 

f\illy. In a study where considerable ^time may have elapsed since 
" part icipatian • in the program and actual interviewing, a degree of selective 
forgetting may t^e place, and this rs likely to emphasize the positive ^ 
aspects of . the |)rogram and sweep away pre-exi siting negative feelings . 
There is considerable difficulty in* obt'Sining precis^ Knowledge of 

" V I ■ 

^reliability and validity of thia type of'^study, since'a slight alteration 

question wording may make a major difference in how the question was 
answered. 

Two methods were employed to enhance or at least measure reliability 
of tj^ek^study. One was pilot testing of each of the data collection 
ins-truments, with follow-up interviews to eliminate ambiguity. TJhe 
second method, used onl^ with a simple item, was to compare project 

V 

^ ... • , ^ , " , ' ^ 

ERIC ^ -13 ^ 



data with the responses of partici]S&,nt«. One question in the mini, grant 
questionnaire asked the nipber o'f quarters since the mini grant was 
awarded, dn i^his.case, as in other instances reported in suj)^equent 
sections, the respondents are in fap^ly close agreement (r = .6-7) 
vith outside data sources (see page 19). . ' 
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Sampling Procedures 



II. AWARENESS STUDY 



\ 



The persons selected for this tel'ephone interview were selected 

a systematic fSndom sample of the 620 faculty ;iieinbers listed in the 

Utah Stat e^^^igniver si ty campus telephone directory. In order -to be in- 

eluded in the sample, the person had^to be listed as a ^professor," 

"assistant professor," "associate professor," or '^instructor." Persons 

with any other title — e.g. "lecturer" or "Professor Emeritus" — were ^not 

\ 

included. * ■% 

The sample of 3^ persons represents roughly a 5-5 percent sample 

<» 

Of faculty members. In terms of the accuracy of the findings, the 

follo\'7ing confidence statement is possible. 

Chances are 80 percent (four out of five) that the true 
value for the popiilation lies v/p-jfrhin eleven percentage points 
of the rep'di^ed value for the sample. (Eastmond, 197^, p. 29). 

*^ 

All interviews v/ere conducted by phorle by a single interviewer 
and generally took ffom three to^ five minutes of the respondent's timey 
V/hile in som^Vcase^ a call back had to be made at ashore convenient 
time, in no case did any respondent refuse outi:^.ght to answer or 
pajrticipate . A copy of the actual questionnaire is included in 
Appendix A. 
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Results 



Prior to the conducting of the survey, the |)revious and* present 



Associate Directors of 



'v k 

th^ D^isie 



on of Instructional Development "W^ere 
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asked to Ibote which faculty members in the random sample had partici- 



*pated dj 



^Ictly i 



in activities spdhsored by I.D. They indicated to the 

best of their knowledge those faculty members who had pre^^^p^ly -made 

contact wdth the department'. Of the 3^ persons surveyed, nine persons 

^ ^126 percent) were identified as having been directly involved. This 

group was ^^ected to beV^re of the I-rD. effort; the others sampled ( 

were essentiailly "unkno>m quantities." 
r 

f General Level of Awarenjess ^ ' 

Wciexi presented with a verbal list o.f I,^. programs, resporio^nts 
- ' ^ ' <fi/^ ■ - ' 

were Risked to recall programs they had heard of bxA how famiiiar they 

were with each. Pn no case did any respondent indicate that^he^had not 

k ' ' ' 
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heard of any of the five progiams listed. Some told of extensive personal 

• . ■ I ^ • . 

contact with the progx^aff^^thers indicated further interest in knowing 
' iabout the program; while some few, by their comments, had d'eariy* linked 
the Instructional Development prograin with Instructional Media {IM) ' 
or Instruct/onal Television (ITV). Based upon the estimated ^percentage 
of time spent teaching or preparing for class , /respondent awareness of 
I.B. programs are shown in Tjable 1. ^ I ^ 

As another indication of awareness, responses were ranked oh a 



scale of zero to three as>xollows: 0 = never heard of program, 1 = 
heard of program, 2 = moderately awaref^ ^f/ extensively aware. 



; 
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Tabla 1 



1 ' 



PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDHJTS INDICATIIIG THEY HAD 
HEARC OF EACH PROGRAM 



\ 



-/ 



Where ' ^ 
^ Where Z^^*^ Responsibilities 
-Res|Sonsibilities Primarily* Re- » 
Primarily Teach- ^search (>r Admin- ^ 
^ing f50-100j? of. istrairion (O-UpjJ Total All 
^ time' teaching) ^ot ^ime teaching) Respondents 



/ 



^ini Grants ^ 

Releas/d Time Gran^^^e^ , 

Occasional* Pap^r 

*I.D. Seminq^ 

Materials development 
0 Assistance 



(iS'^persons ) 

82% 
82% 

n% 



(16 p 



ersons , 




76% 

11% 

62% 

53% 
I 

62% 



{■3h persons) 
B5% 
19% 

685? 



Ratings were noted by the interviewer at the time of the phone cgull. 
Based upon an average level of av/areness, the various I.D. programs 
have been ranked, in Table 2 from highest tc^' lowest. 
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Table 2 



RANKINGS OF I.D. PROGRAMS BY AVERAGE LEVEL OF FACULTY AWARENESa.^^^ 
^ Responsibilities Primarily 



Teaching (50-100?^ 



Research/Administration (0-^9^ 



Rank 


t-ime teaching) 


time teachinp:) 


1 


Occasipnal Paper (l.72>) 


Occasional Paper (l.7l) 


2 


Mini Grant (l.72) 


'Hini Grant' (l.Ul) 


•3 


Released Time Grant (l.^^) 


Materials Development (1.-2U) 




I.D. Seminar (1.33) 


I.D. Seminar (X.12) 
> 


5 


Materials Development (l.ll) 


Released Time Grant (l.06) 



J 



/ 



Clearly,, the ppqasioijal paper and the mini grant program are the most 
visible ^^rograms . Those vi'th primarily teaching 3;e^sponsibilities are 
more aware^^ the released time grant; while adiriinistrat6r/researchers 
are more a^^^are of availability of materials development assistan|5(e 
throug^ Instructional Developm^t . 

One xinanticipated outcome from the survey vas the pattern^ of 
awareness existing based upon number of years working at USU. 'It had 
be^n aJiticipated that newest faculty members would' be most^awire of 
the I,D. program. The findings were 'somewhat different, hov^ever, as 



11 



. V 



\ 



showp in the /gr«aph i^' Figure 1. 



Figure l' 



N 



AVERAGE LEVELS OF /aWAREIESS TOWARD INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF FACULTY 

IffiffiERS BASED ON NUIffiER OF YEARS AT USU 
i, ■ ' 
Average Level i 

of Awareness ~ ' " 



2.00 



1.^0 



1.00 



iO,. 




(1.80) 



1 





.8. 



/(I. 




(1.00 





56) 




(l.i*8) 




0-1+ yrs. 



5-9 yrs. 10-1 1* yrs. 15-25 y^s. 



No. of ^ 
persons in 



yrs. at 

USU 
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Responsibilities Primarily Teaching o 
(50-100!^ af time , teaching) ■ 

Responsibilities Primarily Administrative/ 
^Research of time teaching;) 



Some caution shoxild be exercisejd' in interpreting these Ti^dings due 



to the small number^ of persons , 



in the groups • However, the data 



indicate that the-peysons who ^re' most aware of the Instrjictional 
J)evelQpment program are those who have worked at USU for five to nine 

• \ . ! . . ■ 

years. „ . 



Personal ^nvplvement , T\-/o questions dealt with person's 
involvement with tlie programs, of Instructional Development. The first 
question, asked '*To wll^ extent have you been^personai^iy involved with . 



(prqgrams listed). Table 3 summaroiae's ' the numbers of people who report^ 
they have been involved withjI.D. activities thus far. Note that one, 
person could be involved with several ^ctavities, 



.Table 3 



NUMBE^^OF PERSONS WHO REPORT IIIVOLVEMENT 
\^TH I.D. PROGRAMS 



Program No. of Persons 

■ ' ^ — - ^ ^^=3 

Occasional Paper ' 11 

Mini Grant 8 
I.D. Seminars . ^5 
Materi^s Development -3 

/ 

Teach-in Packet ^ 3 



Released Time Gremt 2 

r 

^ To be consij^ered "involved"' 'W'ith the occasional paper, the person 
had to have read more t'hem one, not simply receiving them in the mail. 

V 

Also, although ■^§fe' asked directly, three persons mentioned the Teach-in 
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packet. Clearly, again the highest level of involVeiuent is j^itlj the 



occasional paper and the 



mini grant program. 



When asked the question, "Can you see any vays< that these activities 
(previously listed) have affected your teaching?," even ^ose who had 
been closely associated with the program were typically reluctant to 
point to a specific program which had affected their teaching. Several 
indicated that ideas from several sources, including^^I .D. programs, 
had caused them to' change their teaching. In cases where the respondent 
was onl^ vaguely familiar with I.D. pi'ograjns ,. the question was not even 
asked, as it would sefem inappropriate. Thirteen persons, (38^) reported 
that at "least one I.D^ program had affected their teaching. 

^ As an indication of the exposure which participants in I.D. programs 

have had on cainpus , respondents were asked if they were aware of people 

1 ' ' . * . - 

in their own department or other departments- who had participated m 

I.D. progr'ams. Table h sumarizes tjaese ifesults. 



Table h 

AWARENESS OF OTHERS ON CA^IPUS WHO HAD 
PARTICIPATED III I.D. PROGRA.MS 



\ 



Indicate Awareness 
Indicate Not Aware 

Total Respondents 



In Ovn 
Departnent 

22 (65%) 

12 (35%) 

3h \ 



In Other 
Department (s ) 

21 {G2%) 

13 (385) 




For almost two-thirds of respondents reported, they were aware of 
who were involved in I.D. activities. Contrary to ^j^ctations, pn 
the same numbers inside and outside their.. own departments. Many 



:hers 
Ictically 
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respondent's gave a string of names which^ whenever possible were 
jotted "dowh. * An examination of this list by t]ie previous project 
director showe^^*^ percent ofVthem to have beeji associated with the - 

.' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

department, either .directly or indirectly ^ while 26 ^^rcent were not 

involved or were unidentifiabl'fe, ^ » 

Finally, respondents, were as^ed for Brny comments or, suggestions 

which seemed germane to the I.D. operations.^ The comments are. cited* 

in Appendix A and, ^Ail^, primarily concerned with establishing . 

awareness on oamrpus/^are generally positive and do provide some usefxil 

comment on previous activities, ' " ' . ^ 

* . ■ * ' 

Conclusions ' . ^ . 

■ ^ -— - -^^ . » , * 

This survey represents the first empirical check on »the level of 
awareness of facility members at USU tpwani 'the Instructional Develop- 
ment program in MLLRP. Since awareness is^seen'as the first step in the 
USU model for I.D., as well as a high priority item as recognized by 
directors of other I.D. centers around the country, its level shbxild be 
considered vital for the operation of the program. 

. f 

When indicating awareness toward I.D. programs, the percentage 



of persons who had at least heard? of the various programs over 'two 
thirds in each case; from 68 percent toward the /I.D. seminsi.rs^ to 85 
percent toward the mini grant ipro'^r am. In general, persons whose time 
was over 50 percent devoted to_ teaching were som<^what more aware of the 
. I.i). programs than those in positions more concerned witj^ research or 
administration.' The prpgrams with the highest- visibility thus far 
were the mini grant and occasional paper. Faculty members who had 
worked at USU for five 'to nine years were clearly moi*Q familiar with 
the I.D. program. 

■ Zl I 



Actual involvement in the programs was lower than the\awareness 
levels, as anticipated. S34^ghtly over one-third (38 percent) indicated ( 
tha"^ one or more I.D. prograijis, had affected their Reaching directly,* 
Almost two-thirds "^f respotidents indicated knowledge of someone in their 

ii ' V. ^ ' 

own or another department' who had been "directly involved with Instruc- 
tional Development a*ctivities. 

■* What policy action these results impl^ depends- upon the goals of 
the pr^ram. Many persons suggested a^more active effort to publicize 
the services available trough I.D, There is a real question whether 
more exposure and publicity would further the cause of I.D.^at USU, 
in view of the'^present s\ze of the staff and certain counterproductive 
pressures which would p*^ss\bly be encountere^d with expapsion, Thi^>^ 
aware^a-ess per *se may not be a goal of the progr^ but merely a pre- 
requisite — at ascertain level — to further activities. This survey 
would indicate a fairly high general level of awareness has been 
achieved from the open ended /comments , a fairly high regard for t^^^'^^o- 
grams and services offered^. , Most specific suggestions were for further 
publicity. Some^ additional ones included: (l) less paperwork in ob- 
taining n^ini grants, (2) separation of I.D. from the library, particularly 
in use of funds allocated, (3J a brief orientation session for incoming 
(or other interested) faculty ^members , and (U) support for worthy proposa!J.s 
regardless pf previous ones f*,unded in the 'department. ^ 



V 



\ 
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III. SURVJIY OF MINI GRMT RECIPIENTS 

The questionnaire for -mini grant recipients , ,followrng . initial pilot 
testi|ig^ and revision,- vas sent through campus mail to the , ninety-four 
faculty members with previons invblvement in mini grant projects,* 
Questionnaires ( see'^Qxample in Appendix B) were sent out on March 6, 19T55 
with follow-up letters sent to -non-respondents on'^March 29, 1975. At the 
time of tabiilation, ^5 questionnaires (U8 percent) had been returned. 

Results 

An Explanatory note should be included in interpreting the numbers of 
responses reported. In many cases, not all respondents answered each 
item; in some instances individuals reported more than one" item. For 
this reason, only percentages for each category are reported, with total 
jtiumber^of responses given in , parentheses. 

The two most common means of learning about mini grant activities> 
as shown in Table 2 below, were campus publications (Uo percent) ar 
word of mouth (3^ pei'cent). Somewhat surprising to I.D. staff 'is tYie 
relatively small number who first learned of the mini grant program through 
the occasional paper (l7 percent). 



*Note; A total of 80 mini grants had been awarded as of Winter 
Quarter, 1975 • However, a number of mini grapts were funded Jointly to 
two or three recipients. 
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Table 2: "How Did You .First Learn 

About'' Mini 'Grants?" (T = 53) 



Campup Publication 
Occasionai Paper 
Word of Mouth 
Other 



h0% 
17 

100% 



Thei amount of time between the submitting of the min4> grant proposal 
[and fundii^g was between two weeks to two months for' four out of five 



res 



rpondents* O^t"*of 3^ respondents, there were none^who felt that* the 



jmount of time^here was unreasonable. . 

Table 3: "From The Time You Submitted You^ Proposal , 
How Long Was It Before You Knew The Grant 
Was Awarded?" ■ (T = li2) 



0-2 Weeks 

2 Weeks - ,2 Months 
2-3 Months ^ 

3 Months + 



10? 
79 

7. 

5 



Note: Percentages may not sum to IDO due to rounding 

'\ ■ ^ . " 

From the listing of courses affected by the mini grant activities, 
a number of conclusions can be drawn,- The first is that the largest 
number of courses deal with enterin^g students, with gradually fewer as 
the le^el of students increases. 

. Table h: Frequency Count For The Level of Courses 

Affected By Mini Grants (.T =82). ' / 



Cpurse jLevel 

100 - 299 
300 - 1+99 
500 - 599 
60O - 799 
Other ' 



' Pesignat^ion From '"Catalog 

Lower Division 

Upper Division 

Advanced. Upper Division 

Graduate Courses 

(e.g, extension, workshop) 



Percent 

1»6 

26 
12 

9 • 

7 
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Professors often have more than one .course affected by mini g^-ant 
activities; however > the largest nmber of then* report |pnly one 



course affect edi " 



Table 5 : Frequency Count o'f the N\ainber of Courses For 

Each Professor Reported Af feet dd" By' Mini Grants 



Htunber of Courses - 
1 

' 2 
3 
It 

5 or mqre 



lU 
2 
2 



The proportion of the course affected by the mini grant adtTvitTes 
varies considerably, as shown in Table 6 below: ' . 



Table 6: 



Est imated 
Percentage . ' . 

. 0 - 2h% 
25 - ^9% 
50 ^ lh% 
75 ~ 99% 
100% 



^.kt The' Time of flini Grant Project Completion, 
What Proportion of Your Course Was Affected?" 



I 



Of Class Periods During 
The Quarter (N = U2) 

Ih 
17 
5 
31 



Of Class Time 
Class Peril 



During Affected 
s (N = 33) 



dd 



15 

2k 
18 

2U 



Apparently, one third of mini grants go to projects affecting 
l^ss than 25 percent of ^class pe^-iods; for example, a presentation or 
instructional package used on one or two class periods* Roughly another 
third of mini grants affiect the entire course j possibly used as a portion 
of ,each class period.i ^^^^-iT^ 

Apparently estimating what proportion of cl6.ss time isT affected by 
the mini grant is difficult, as evidenced by the drop in- numbers 
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r 



respoig^'ng to this item. For those who did respond, considerable 
vafiia^^lbn exists. ■« . • . ° 
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LV]||iring the past year, the ^number., of mini grant projefits undertaken 
^^aa^^^ffijered off to fewer than* half the fiumber for the -previous year. 

Thi]^||reporting shown in Table 7 and corresponds roughly to the records . 
;by the project, an indication of th^ relative acQurjacy of respondents* 



i\ ke«n 



'I re^Jies. ' The correlation coefficient of .670, correlating respondent 
' es||:^inates with project records, indicates a reasonable (Jegree 'of accuracy. 



Table 7: "How Many Quarters Have Elapsed Since The 
Mini Grant's Completion?" 



Quarters Elapsed 



.0 

•t 

is 



h 

8 

12 
16 



Estimated By 
Respondents (T = 38) 

20% 

■ ho . 

25 
3 



From Project 
Records (T = 38) 

18 

h2 . 

29 

11 



. • The, question of level of us~ape vas felt to be 'important . If the 
outcome of the'mini grant were found to be quickly obsolete, a major 
prpblem would have to be overcome. As is evident from Table 8, hoVever, 
th.is .finding was not the case. ' - 



Table 8: "Since the First Quarter After Completion, ■ 

Has Your Level of Usage of the Project Increased 
Or Decreased?" 



More time spent now 
Less time -spent now ^ 
Seldom or never used now 
A different approach has 
been substituted 



53^ 
21% • 
16% 
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Over half (53%) of those responding indicate that more time is spent 
now than was previously. It is noteworthy, however, that a full fourth 
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of respondents {25%) report that the project is seldom or never used^ 
now, or thdS# a r^ver approach has been substituted. 

A measure of the feeling of respondents toward their o\m success ' 
*in accomplishing "Cia^^^pQ^ectives of their project was obtained in the 
ijext set of questions. T/ible 9 shows that few mini grant recipients 
felt that they had accomplished a minimum of their own objectives and ^ 
that an equal number felt that they had partially or fully accomplished 
these objectives. . , . 

Table 9: "In ^iew of Your Originalil<>bjecMve^4ln SujDmitting A • \ 
Propogal For The Grant, What V/o\ild You Estimate To Be 
The Decree of Accomplishment of These Objectives?" (t = ^5) 



Minimally 
Partially 
Fi^ly 
Other. 



1*7 

0 



Note that there was no attempt in this questionnaire to learn if objectives 
were set iinrealistically high or to determine what these objectives were 
in fact. > . ^ ^ 

The next two questions concerned the type of evaluation conducted 
for the mini grants. Table 10 summarizes the type of evaluation 
conducted. > 



^able iO: "What Kind of Eva3^uation of The Course Was 

Con'ducted Following The Mini Grant Project?" (t = 5,^*)* 



Informal • Jl% 
^ Mini grant evaluation fom 

completed . (>% / 

Student evaluation conducted 39^ . 

Formal, extensive 15^. 

None " 9% 

*Note: Some persons reported more., than one type of evaluation conducted. 



\ 
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No. attempt at defining "formal" or "informal" evaluation was attempted,' 
.although' the other three categories- — mini grant evaluation form (ob- 
Jectives-based) , student evalualtion (student opinion-based), or "none" — 
were quite explicit to these people. The next question, asking what 
the outcon\^ of that evaluation was, showed that roughly three out of 
four felt that the resialts were generally positive. Because this was 
essentially a free response item, there isia degree of interpretation 
.required in classifying the responses into the thr'^e categories in 
Table 11. The re^^^^^s^^s invited to look over the free response items 
contained in Appendix B.- \ 




Tablte 11: "VHiat Were The Resxilts?" (T = 25), 



Generally positive 
Some positive, some negative 
Generally negative 



12$ 

16 

12 



' One of thq^ more frequently occurring sugges*fyions under -question 12, 
asking for respondent suggestions, was the idea of more extensive 
evaluations of the mini grant outcomes. 

An additional concern of this study was with unanticipated outcomes • 
Have other larger outcomes, possibly unanticipated, developed as a 
result of the mini grant? " In^the case of two faculty members, it was , 
knoTO that the mini grant interest had led directly to a larger faulty 
development grant.. From the response to this quegtion it was apparent 
that similar results had accomplanied many mini ^ants~leading to 
publishable articles, conference presentations, new projects, etc. 

. r , 
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Table 12: "Have Any Additional, Possibly Unanticipat(?d Outcomes Been ^ 
Observed Since The Mini Grant Completion?" (e.g. Larger \ ^ 
. * Proposals, Journal A^ificles, Marketable Product 5 etc.) (t\ 32) 



o 



\ Yes 53$^^ 

No 1*1* ^ 

Uncertain or other 3 
(Hoping to ... ) 

/ 

To the question of whether the mini grant activity had been extended to 
other classes, Table 13 siimmarizes the responses obtained. Sixty^one 
percent of respondents to this item report a//carry-over into other courses. 



Table 13: Has The Activity Been Extended 

' To Any Other Classes?" (t = 33) . ' 

Yes ' ^61% 

No 30% 

Planning to, , 3% . 

Uncertain or other 6% 

Some idea of the additional funds expended by the department or 
the recipient in completing the mini grant was obtained from the question 
^in Table lU. Judging 'from^he numbers of respondents alone, two 

conclusions Can be drawn: (l) extra money for^his Sort of project is 
considerably more likely to b6 obtained from departmental rather than 
'personal funds and (2) the amounts of money obtained through the depart- 
ments are likely to be larger. The fact- that 32 out of ii5 respondents 
report extra funds expended suggests that this funding serves. as "seed 
mosey" leading to larger investments in instruction." 
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Table lU: "In Addition To The Original Funding From The Mini Grant, 
Estimate Any Other Monie*s Spent, Either By Your Department 
' Or From Your 6\m Pocket In Completing The Project "(Do Hot 
Include Time Costs)." 



Amount Spent 

$25-$50 ' 
$50-$100 
$100 $300 
$300-$500 
$500+ • 



Spent Vfith 
Department Funds 
■ (t = 32) 

12^ 

25 

28 

i6 
19 



Spent V/ith 
O^m Fuilds 
.(t = 9) 




Over h^if of the mini grarit reoipients (59^) report that personnel 

^ • . ,■ 

► ^l^om Instruct idnal Deve^-opment were Involved in the mini 'grant activities, 
. These -persons x^ere most often involved in production, although "design • 

and evaluation services are also used frequently. \^4neral consultant 

services were listed most frequently under "other." 



Table 15: "What Activities WeM^- Involved 

(In Working With I.D. P^sonnel)?" 



Design ' 
Production 
Evaluation 
Other 



19% 
9% 



.In all but three, cases, the services given bythe personnel from 
lnstr\ictiona:i Development vere seen as "quite helpful" or "extremely 
helpf\il". . ' . 

Table l6: "How Helpful^Were Their (l.D. Personnels') 
Efforts?'^* (T.= Ul) 

Viorj/effoTt than doing the Job myself ' ^ "hio^ 
Somewhat helpful 8 , 

Quite helpful " , 50 

Extremely helpful 38 



*0 



2h 



It has been asserted, some that the projects funded by mini 
grants vould eventually have occurred anyv/ay through other programs in 
the department or through efforts of the professor. Mini grant 
recipients were asked to estimate the likelihood of the project being 



completed 'in the absence of the mini grant. Roughly half of respondents) 
{k9%) saw this as unlikely, although 20^ felt that this would likely 
have happened, ^ 

Table ^17: '"How Likely Is It That Had The Mini Grant Not Been 
" Awarded, The Project Would Have Bgen Completed 

• A|4yway?" , (t = U5) , . 



Unlikely (0-25^ chance) k9% . ^ 

Possibly (26 - 30% cHance) 20 ' 

Probable (51 - 75% chance) 11 

Likely (76 - 100^ chancel 20 

The general feelings of partic,J.pants polled toward their expei*ience 
with the- mini grant program were strongly positive, as shoTO in Table 18, 



Table 18: "In General, How Do You Feel About Your 
Experience With The Mini Grant Program?" 



Generally positive 8l^ ^ | 

Generally negative ' 5 \ 

Mixed ' ll* ^ 



1 



This question was asked in opfen-ended fashion, and the classifying into 
positive and negative was the interpretation of the researcher. The 
actual comments are listed in Appendix B. In many cases, the mini grant 
experience was cited as the impetus that moved the person to action, 
the program that "lei^C^ssistdnce to something we wanted to do," to 
quote one' response. 
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IV. FACULTY DEmiOPTCTT GRATJT INTERVIEI-/S . ^ . 

E:i.even Faculty Development Grants (FDG's) have been given to 

twelve professors on campus over the past three years. This ^ection 

' , . ^. . 

reports the results of interviews^held with FDG recipients. 

Perspective . " » ^ 

The > availability of the Faculty Development Grant for interested faculty 
members x-zas announced in January, 19T2J^ The purposes .of the program vrere 
twofold: (L). to develop programs of instruction which improve student ^ 
learning at USU and (2) to improve faculty members' instructional skills. 
The basic elements of the program are as follows: 

1. The University "and fits Colleges accept a three-month planned 
project for the improvement of teaching as being a legitimate and desirable 
full-time assignment for staff members interested in an intensive program 
of instructional improvement. 

2. Faculty members submit proposals to the Advisory Council on 
Instructional ^provement (MLLRP) outlining their proposed resident 
study project and making applications for financial support on a 
competitive basis. The Division of Instructional Development provides 
consultant help to staff members in developing proposals if desirjed. 

3. The College and Department provide one-half of the funds 

to release the faculty member^ for a three-month period within existing 



/ 
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policies of the University, College, and Department involved,^ The 
Division of Instmictional Development provides '$1500 to cover a portion 
of the facility member's salary during this period* . ' ■ • 

h. The Instructional Development Office of the Learning Resources^ 
Program provides supplementary financial support for' space, materials 
development, secretarial help, and research help for each appo^intee. 

5- Projects which receive instructional improvement financial 

support will likely cover a one-year period of -time in stages outlined 

as follows: ' ° * . ' * 

a. Diiring the quarter immediately preceding the leave, 
" '* » . " 

the staff member is encouraged- to outline' his needs, to gather data^ 

vincluding student inputs, to review the literature, to visit other 



classes on and off campus, and to cpnfer iTlth consultants. 

b. The next quarter he is relieved of all teaching and 
administrative duties and moves his office into a study area in 
the library to spend full time carrying out his improvement ^ . 

c of instruction project. He receives instructional imprqvement 
financial support during t^is quarter. 
' c. The third quarter the staff member returns to his 

Department to put into operation, field test", and evaluate his p 
completed project. ' 
It should be apparent that. the FDG recipient's involvement' with. ^ 
the InstructioneuL Development office is considerably more extensive 
than those receiving mini grants. FDG recipients are typically involved 
prior "to receiving release time and then gpend three "months developing 
a course (or courses) of instruction. The products developed generally 
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represent extensive effort, and in some 'cases are marketable. Emphasis 

Is upon extensive course development for instruction atiUSU, 

c . • « 

. ( • • . 

Characfteristics of FDG Awards To Spring 1975 V 

. ^ ' / . ^ ' \ 

Some overall cheiracteristics of FDG recipients are Xiseful in 

understanding the res.ults of the survey. Some quick conclusions can be 

drawn from the attached table of Faculty Development^ Grants : 

1, l^Thile a large number -^of departments are represented, a pre- 
ponidence/of grants thus far have gohe to representatives of two colleges- 
Engineerings and Education— each with four out of the twelve FDG's, '-.^ ■ '■ 
To date, 'no faculty development grants have gone to facility in three 
colleges on campus: Agriculture; Natural Resources; ajid Humanities,' 
Arts, and Social Scifencres, 

2* While the completion o/^.FDG's has been spread out over time, 
exactly hilf of the recipients worked on their grant at the same time 
as sepother recipient^ 'in one case where* a team approach was employed. 

3, The cotirs.es changed" have often involved "^self-paced, modularized 
instruction, s^J^though a variety of other styles of instruction ai^e 
represented, ''''' 

Some additional conclusions can be added from observations of the 
program^ in operation:/ h 

1. The faculty members chosen for FDG's are generally not new ones 
at the University; in f&ct, most. are well into their teaching careers, 

2, >^he program lias focused primarily upon instructional products 
rather tltiar^ working with teaching skills. While both are important, 
and were given as goals for the^FDG program initially, it is a choice 
that apy development center would face. Teaching skills have been dealt 
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with W^6re directly "by other I^D, prograjns (e^g., the College Teaching 

Seminar, the faculty seminars, etc.)- ^ . 

3. While the amount of money given in the grant has been fairly 

constant at» $1500 per recipient, the resources expended — in terms Of , 

* • - 

I.D. personnel, time, and materials — have varied considerably. In some 
cases where the"proJect has continued beyond the final, quarter ,^ consider- 
ably more ef fort* has been invested by I.D. personnel as well as the FJ)G 
recipients. ' . . ' ' 

Results of the Interviews 

A summary of the responses recorde(J^ in t^e twelve interviews are 
- given in Appendix C. These intervilws averaged from twenty to forty 
minute^s .in length for each respondent, thus, some £ew notes were made 
during the .interview and then expanded from memory ''by the interviewer \ 
later. The reader is invited to scan these interviews, for personal 
observations by participants. ' ^ ' 

Some overall conclusions which can be' drawn from these int eWi ews 
aora listed below: ' ' 

1. Completion Rate . Participants almost never complete the project 
at th6 end of the FDG funding. Most finish within the year following. |^ 
However, some feV projects rem«.in unfinished. . ^ , 

i 

2. Continued Use . With the exception of one. respondent who lieported 
that materials had been phased out, most products are S'till in use[, although 

• some have undergone considerable revision. ^ ^ 

3. Expansion to other classes . Typically, additional development 

of this sort has not been expanded to other classes, although three persons 
repo!rt that it has been.. Many persons interviewed felt that considerable 
effort had been expended in, completing the project, and that moving into 
a new area would be exhausting. ^.^^ 
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> U. ffisolescence . Most of the people reported some obsolescence 



Of iihe prdduct. Some six persons had already dorre revisions, two of 
those quite "extensive 5 and others could see the need for it. 

^ Department or Personal Interest * Responde g.enerally saw the 
FDG project as a mixture of departmental interest and personal quest. 
Four saw^their effoi^t as mainly a personal; two saw it as mainly a 
^ departmental iliteifest ; * and the "f^emainder saw it as combining elements 
of both. ' ' ' ^ • 

6. Support from Others . A similar division existed as 'to ^ 
whether people in their departments were primarily support ^.ve or not.l, 

' Five answered in the af fimative ; three in the negative; and foiir as 
"mixed." " " ' ' • . - • 

7. Counterproductive Action from Others . However, two-thi,rds of 

* 

respondents reported no counterproductive features being .encoiintered 
from other- facility not involved in PDG work. A more common response 
„vas that of simply having their a,ctivities ignored by members 

of their departmentjs skeptical of the worth of this activity. 

■ . ■ ' » 

8. '^ 'Evaluation . Formal evaluation of 'learner outcomes is fairly ^ 
^ rare, particularly in comparison with student attitude indicators, such 

as course evaluations, numbers registering, etc. A number of respondents 
cited revisions 'that had been made as a result of feedback. 

9» Cost^ . Various additional incidental costs were noted. In 
some cases students were charged a price for materials which covered 

duplication (written materials). Unless the-product was aimed at 

{ 

personal pv^bli cation , the FDG recipient was" typically able to locate 
available funds from other (not personal) sources to" cover additional 
" cos'ts. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS MD ISSUES - 

The jSivision of Instructional Development has been operating for 
five years on 'the USU campus. This survey of f acuity perception has ^ 
shown considerable awareness across campus of I.D. programs, a large • 
number of persons with somewhat limite"^- involvement \inder the mini^ 
grant program, and a select groaqj of faculty with extensive involvement — 

a quarter of release, time under a Faculty Development Grant. ^ 

. ' 

Numerous details of this study are of interest to the Division of 

Instructional Development . ^For example, there is the finding that mini 

grant activities are often extended to other classes while the extensive 

outcomes of Faculty Development Grants typically are not. The finding 

that the highest awareness of the program exists among faculty who have 

been at USU for Tive to nine years suggests that more might be done 

f - 

to interest' new faculty members in the I.B. programs, a common suggestion 
from respondents. These and many 6ther findings can be incorporated 
into planning and day-to-day policy of .the Division.. 

One particular, finding of interest was ^the only moderate support 
of directing I.D.. efforts tcfwaird the departmental level. While it is 
true ''that some FDG recipients encountered resistance from their colleagues 
as a result of I.D. -related activities', this was not the rule or even 
the most common situation. Another group of recipients, particularly 
when seen by others aa attacking 'a* problem several of them face, received 
considerable encouragement and support from colleagues. In short,, a 
wlioiesale shift to I.D. involvement at the departmental level only is 
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not supported "by the data — many FDG efforts receive support from fellow 

- ^ ' ■ • * . 

faculty memlDerg in the ^epsirtment, C * 

The larger picture that emerges is that of a program ^vhich has" 

■j ■ ''> - 

had consiiJeralDle suce^l^s in making its influence felt with individuals 
across Campus, Faculty members genei-ally know thjat I,D. exists; and - ■ 
Tffhile they confuse it a bit with other campus programs, they generally 
•have, a high regard for what* the Division i's attempting to accojmplish. 
The fact that 26 percent of a random sample of facility could be identified 
as having been personally involved ,with activities prior to 9,ny 

s\irvey contact says something about the exposure and participation 
which have be^iv*o3af£ained thus far. 




Feelings toward the^program, as expressed by^ those who have been 

involved and those who hav^ not, are strongly posit iveJl^ Faculty members 

working with the mini grant or faculty development gretnt tend to view 

their experience as a ^lqp,rning orffe, and basically worthwhile. In an , 

* 

age when new programs are often resisted, sometimes violently-, this 
finding of positive affect is no dean feat, 

I,D, faces a series of decisions^ at this point which are underlined 
"by faculty perceptions in lliis repOrti Some of these include: 

1. How much publicity and profile does the I,D, office seek? 

! 1 If • ^ 

At wjiat level of awareness can I.D^^'s operations be most effective? 

2. How long should projects be atloweci, to <iontinue after direct 
funding is completed? Does the addlti(|)nal €ime committed by faculty 
members justify the additional time and effort for I.D, ? 

. J 3. How much exportability of products is possible or desirable? 
Particularly wher^ entire departmental effort is^involved, should the 
efforts be replicated^ ' . . 
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How can the basically positive affect toward the program be 
maintained if an entire department becomes involved, vher^S^ome are 

V 

likely for and some against the effort? 

5. Can or shoiild a team approach be fostered when worki^ with 
facility m^bers at any level of involvement? , 

In short, while findings in this study demonstrate moderate success 
for I.D-i operatiori, they also point to certain unresolved issues which 
should determine I.D.'s direction in future endeavors. The -recommenda- 
tion of this report is that these -and other compelling issues be' resllved 
and that a definite, and possibly altered, posture be adopted and 
^ implemented. — ^ ^ 
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Name 



MEASURE .OF AWAREIIKGS TELKPHOIIE INTERVIEW/ 



ferbal Introiiuction: Telephone Call 



Dept 



Phon 



No, 



lello, this, is Nick Eastmond, I work in^ Instructional Development in the Merrill Library. 
•Je are trying to determine the av;areness of people on campus toward programs in Instructional 
)evelopment5 to improve the i present program. 

)o you have about three minutes that I could take' to ask you some questions? If there 
Is another time that would be more convenient, I'd be glad to phonef^you bac]sj. % * 

/ 

[f no . . . let me set up time and call you^back. (li* reHuctant or noncfooperative , thaftk 
bhe person for his time and go on to someone*else. If additional information is needecy, 
provide that (name of office, people involved, etc.)). 



[f yes . 



first, I need to ask you for some basic information. 



L. ifox*/ long hav^ you worked at Utah State University? 

a. 0-2 years ^ ' c» 6-7 years 

b. . 3-5 years • d. 8-30 years 



2. I am interes^ted'^'in the proposition of your time devoted,, to teaching or to nonteaching 
activities this quarter.^ In a tTj3)ical week, what proportion of your time*'would be 
involved in: J ^ , > 

1. Teaching or preparation for class, as coJnpared with 

- 2. 1 Research 5 working v/ith students, conmittee assignments, etc.? 

These are some programs offered through Instructional Development. Let me just list them, 
ind you tell pie which of these programs you have heard of and how 'familiar you are with 
bhem. (Mark E = Extensively, M = Moderately, S = Seldom, N'^ Ilever) 



L. The mini grant program f or /^'teache^s— t^e you familiar with it? 



How about the released tine grants? 
•The Occasional Papers or Newsletter? 
The Instructional Development Seminars? 



Mini 
Grant 



Re- 

leasned 

Time 

Grants 



Occasional 
Paper ID 
News-/ Semi- 
letter nars 



Materi- 
als 

Devel . 
Assis-' 
tance , 




3. IVhich of these hav^ fo\x heard of? 
(estimate from conversation; if 
• none, stop here) 

To. what extent have you been 
personally involved with . . . 



5. Can you isee any ways that these 
act^ities have affected your 
teaching? , ' . 

How about your department? Are 
there other people in your dept. that 
you are aware of wj;io have been involved 
with these? 

7. w\^at about people you 'know ((colleagues) 
in other departments? 




ou have some suggestions to improve^^^f ations? Is t^^e any additional rnformation 



Which you think-v/ould be useful at this^time? 
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9.jfe§Do you have any questions about * the program that I could answer for you? 




Thank you. 



Your input has been helpful to us. 
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■ A-3 

.QUESTIOIINAIRE TO Mill I GRANT RECIPIENTS 

VJe are in the process of revising our emphasis in the Instructional 
Development Division. To do so, \re need some basic infonnation. about the 
mini gj^wits that have been undert^pJken and ways to improve the effectiveness 
of future grants. V/ould you please respond to these questions an4 return 
in the enclosed envelope. ' ^ ^ . • 

The information will be handled' confidei^ially. Please note any comments 
that you feel would make your' response irioi^e clear. " ' ' ^ , 

1. Hc^v; aid you first learn about the mini greuits? (Think batS when . . . ) 

k " t " 

<^ ■ ■ - . ... 

' a. J Cajnpus publication 

b. Occasional Paper ^ (newsletter ) ^ 

c. VJord o3r mouth * 

d.. Othei^ (list) ^ ' ^ 



2. I5*rom the time you submitted your proposal, how long was it before you 
knew "the gr^tit was 'awarded? 

0 weeks to 2 v/eeks . * 2 months ^^c^S^ months 



2 weeks to 2 months more than 3 months 




Did^ y^Q^^eel this was a reasonable length is^f time? E^^ain. 




3. List course (s) primarily affected by the mihi/j grant activities, 
(list by number). • ' / 



At the time of mini grant project completion, what propprtion of 
your course va4 .^.ffected? 

^ ' • .« 

a. Estimated percentage of class periods during 

the quarter ' - ^^\^ 

b. Estimated percenta^ge of class time during . ' ' 
affected class periods. 

Comment: 



How many quarters have elapsed since the mini grant project's 
completion? 

Since the first quarter after completion, has ygur lev^l of usage of 
the project increased or decreased? • * * . ' 

a. More time spent now _ ' c. Seldom or n^er used now 

b. Less time spent noy d. A different approach has - 

1^ ^ i ' been substituted ' " 

Comment: 
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&• In viev7 of your orip,inal objectives in submitting a pj;-oposal for the 
grant, .what woiold yau estimate to be the degree of accomplishment . ^ 
of these objectives? ' ' \ 

V . •■ ."^-^ . 

a. Minimally • c. Fully' - 

b. Partially d. Other ^ \ 



fT. V/hat kind of evaluation of the course was conducted following the 
. • '....mini grant project? 



\ a. Informal ^ \ ^ d. Formal, extensive v--- 

' b. Mihl grant evaluation form ' • ' course evaluation ^ • 

completed * . Hone '^/^ 

s c. Student evaluation conducted ^ «^ , 



V/hat v/ere the results? 

• \ 



r 



o. Have any additional, possibly \inanticipated, outcomes been observed 
^ since the^nini grant conple^io]:^? largefr proposals, journal 

\ article, msirke table product, etc.) . ' 



I Has the activity been .extended to any other classes^? 

V - * ' . • 

9. /, *5n addition to ^the origin,al funding- from the mini i^rant, estimate any 

otjier mqnies^spent 5 either by ^our departments or from your owri pocket 

in corapleting^the project (do not include time costs). 

Estimate additional fiinds spent: ' Spent with ^ Spent with 

" - " Dept . funds o^-m funds 

$25-$50 ^' 

$50-$ioo • , . ' 

. $lD0-$300 * ' . 

* $30o-$5od ' • ' / 
^ $500+ . . . 

10. ,Wre personnel from Instructional Development inyolved in the mini 
' grant activities? Yes No ^ 



If so. 
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a.' \Jhat activities were involved? 




■a 



1. Design - 

2. Production 

3. Evaluation ' 
1». Other ' 
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10. (Cont'd) * ^ 

"b. How helpfxal were their services? 

1. More effort -than doing the Job ,jny self 



2. Somewhat helpfxal 

3. Quite helpful 

h. Extremely helpful 



11. How likely is it that )iad a mini ^^^"^ not been awarded, the project - 
would have been completed anyway? 

' a. Unlikely (0-255^ chance) c/ P5*obable (51-75^ chance) 
b. Possibly (26-50^ chance) j d. Likely (7^-100^ chance) 



Comment : ♦ 



^ ^' 12. In general,, haw do you 'feel now about your experience with the mini 
grant program? ^ 



What features in particular were most valuable to you? 




What 'additional improvements would you suggest? 

i - 
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Structured Interviev for Faculty 
Development nrnn .t Recipients 



Prior to visit: 



Amount of ID Funding: 
Date funded: 



Type of Project: 



College : 



Course(s) affected: 



Tenxxre status of Faculty Member : 



- fi|f Research involvement in past two years 




— — ' 


mini 


grant previously: 


__7es 


no 


from 


course ev9,luations? 















0 - 
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Interview : 

1. How did you^ first learn of the ID pr:6gram? 



2. Can you describe "briefly what the project was designed to" do, 



3. How long have -the effects of the FDG continued? 

a. Are the products from the FDG still in use? (if no, how long 
were they used?) ' ^ 



b. Has the approach been expanded to other classes or subjects? 

1 

^ c. Have "some of the -materials or ideas become obsolete?, 

d. Have some /lew. modifications of existing materials been tried? 




In applying for the FDG, did you see yourself as a representative of 
your department or did you see it more as a personal quest? 

5. Would you assess the attitudes of others in your department as 

primarily supportive or not when you would discuss your own activities 
under th^ Faculty Development Grant? 



6. In implementing your"" plans, did you encounter any counterproductive 
tendencies, any obstacles from m^Jii&i*^ of your department who were 
not themselves involved? <r!^ 
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7. What sort of evaluation' of your product did you conduct? Formal 
Informal . ' • ^ 

a. What indications of effectiveness did you find? 



b. What effect haveryou seen on the effectiveness of your oto 
teaching, for examp3,e , with student evaluations. 



c. Have you seen an impact upon stiJdent attitudes to\^ard teaching 
vitti: ^ . 

1. . Non traditional modes: 
2. The usie of media: 



8. I have gone through our files and figured our direct expenses from 
ID on your. FDG at $_ . This was figured to cover 



What would you estimate the costs tt) your department or yourself in 
a. Released time: m 

^b. Support personnel in ID (figure hours): 

c. Additional materials or equipment: v ' . 



9. Looking back at your experience with ID, how do you feel aboUt 1;he 
time and effci^rt spent? 



10. What portions of the ID services were most^helpftil or outstanding? 

/ 

11. Where did ID efforts fall down? 



12. What »ecommendations would you make for the program in the future, 
based i^pon your experience thus far? 
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APPENDIX B . 
RESt^ONSES OF PARTICIPANTS 



A. A^arMess Siirvey 

B. Mini grant Questionnaire 

C. Faculty Development Grant Interview Sheet 
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SOI-IE COI^^ffiNTS FROM THE SURVEY OF I.D. AWARENESS " - 

In Response To 'The Question: 
"Do you have some suggestions' to improve operations? Is there 
any additional information >v/hich you think^ would be usefut at 
^this t|me?" ' \ ^ ^ ' * . 

, ■ 'i , ^ ^ 

/ . -A ■ 

I ,had a mini ^rant and couldn't have dofie what I did without th€ profes- 
sional help from, the I.D. office. - * ' 

I am slTeptical of including operations, such as I.D. within the library. 
The physical arrangement — lacking service elevator — poses a problem with 
equipment, particularly with ITV. 

The ID program appears to be a going concern. There could, be better com- 
munication of outcomes of mini grants and similar projects. . I think the 
same applies to the grants from the Federal Government: They' «©ught to t^e 
responsible to give an update or progress ^report' on all grants -from time 
to^ time . / • ^ 

I'm interested .in a project, some /research, which I.D. might be of help 
for. ' . ' . ' * • 

I would like to hear a formal presentation about your department,, preferabn 
brief, giving some personal contact with success stories. 

I, ' , ^ 

It seems to me you could disseminate your projects and papabilit^es with- 
a five minute oral presentation to de^rtments at the beginning o5f the 
year. Possibly a personal phone call to new professors would interest 
them in the services you have to offer. After one year, it seems that the^ 
person is less likely to change than he would be at JCirst. 

The program you have seems good especially for new people an|i for some 
senior faculty who are about to start on aa innovative course. 



I*m just finishing up my PhD, and although>^I 'm interested, will have more 
time for that sort of thing (ID work with his course) after anothel" year. 

ii ' ' ' . ' ^ . 

There ought -to be a catalog or description of the -types of services 
offered available to people in extension work. ^ ^ 

I would si^gest a media-library idfa on campus where ^person could come 
in at any time, and with a bit of professional h€tj.p available, develop 
his own materials needed for class,. * 

When I checked with your people before concerning a mini grant, people 
didn't sound too enthusiastic about the chances of my getting one. Evi~ 
d^tly, a number of peoplle in my department had already gotten mini grants, 
and it was unlikely that I would get one. This information ought to be 
available before ^someone* goes to the troOble of writing up a proposal 
and then doesn't get it. ' ^' ^ ' 

' - \ 

%- . 



I got' a mini grant ajid, found it .was more harrassment than it was worth • 
I understand that mini grants have to go directly to the individual pro- 
fessor, "but the department 'head must be made aware of it. In our case, 
ve had a lot of paperwork to straighten out. - Some work on paperwork 



mechanics would be helpful • 



(This, person sees ID as the same) as Instructional Media and admittedly 
has had little contact With 'either/) " - 

Vpacen I worked with the ID office there were timfes that the* operati on seemed 
to be ser^jously undermanned. The use of student assistants helped. I 
should, say, however, th^ there .was great rapport and casualness on work- 
ing with comple-x problems. 1 resdly • enjoye'd th^ experience. 



^ 



The newsletters are infotTnative . A project that I developed with a mini . 
grant has been used' with a workshop and then disse'minated across the 
state/ I partic\ilarly enjoyed meeting with the -facility at a summer retreat 
sponsored by ID. One suggestion: YoU might work out a program to re- 
orient new faculty me'mbers. ' . ^ ' 

My only contact with ID was tl&ough a summer^ retreat with Dr. Gla^s^ser. ^ 

I've implemented some of*. those ideas. . - . ' 

. ' \ . 

I'd like to. talk with some of those who havQ had particxilarly successful 
experiences Vith ID. ^ 

I have wanted some help with in&j:ructional materisLls for some time now, 
but h'ave found ^all arrangements thus far to be unsatisfactory — with ID ^ / 
and othertof f ices . * , .40 

We like being able to pick, up the phone and gettlitig the help we need. 

So far\I've I'eceiv^d negative responsq,.s to my inquiries about mini grants! 
We- need some^additional, expertise to help individualize and support the. 
instructional activities of our departmen-^| We have some of the hardwaVe 
now, but need some spurs to upgrade the quality of what we do. 

I think some very gaudy things' have been do^e (e.g. the Teach-in package) 
which seemed to be quite useless.^ It seemed to nJe that the mom^y cpxild 
have .been spent for library acquisi'tions or somethii^g more worthwhile. ^ 
I tfave had good relations with the people in ID thus far; I -just haven H 
kno^ what to use them fqr so far. • ' ' - - 

The visual aids' were ftanded through ID and would have been impossible for 
us to obtain otherwise. 

I had a chance to look at the ID operation on „the tour of the library 
near Christmas). I see a problem with the relation, to tfi^, library — 

is possibly a detriment by takin'g funds from library materials 
^ isitio;^i. Also, I have wondered -if this is sometimes a way fol^ ap 
ineffective teacher to hide his own inadequacies — by more or less hiding' 
behind visual material^ rather than teaching. ^ ' 
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SUI^IARY OF THE FACULTY DEVFLOPMEIIT GRAIIT IIITI.*RVIEWS 
April 9-25, 1975, 

How did yo.u first learn of the ID progr^am? 

Occasional paper ' - 

Faculty newsletter - -z c:=?^ 

I was member of the original Teaching Improvement Committe^i that 
led to the ID program, ^ 

Our depal:'tment head aoked me to sit in on a -meeting fpr him, a - • 
^committee for improved teaching -within the College ^of Plngineering, 
^Iso , two people from^the ID office came into a faculty meeting 4nd 
gave a pitch for the program. - ' 

I heard of and applied fpr a' mini grant. It later worked into funding 
for a faculty development grant. 

' / 

Staff news and occasional paper--I don't remember which was first. ^ 

Somehow th^ whole operation just evolved into my consciousness* I 
knew the director and learned what his role was. 

I -attended a meeting where the idea of ID was presented to the whole 
College of Science. 

I was due for a sabbatical leave, and my dean suggested ID as a 
possibility. ^ . ' ' o 

I attended a faculty meeting where .a presentation* was made to our 
department. First I used some of the services through the JD office 
(e.g. transparencies) and later was approached by the department head 
about the project. 

Your services were mentioned by our department head in a staff meeting. 
He explained that funds were available to improve courses , and then 
I-' went to the ID office for the forms to fill out. 

V/e rould see the problem that we had^ and w^ saw a aelf-paced course 
as a reasonable alternative. It was then that I learned that there 
was an office on cainpuc that could assist in such a development effort 



Can you describe briefly what. the project was designed to do? 

(Answers to this question followed so closely to the project 
descriptions above as to be mainly repetitive) 
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Hov/ lonr, havo the effecli; of the l-'aculby Development Grant continued? 
Are the products from the FDG still in use? Ilavo sone ideas or 
portions of the? materia] s become obsolete? V/hfettN expansion or modi- 
ficationq have been attempted? 

\ 

7 quarter:; si nee rn aLorialr; prorineof) ; The materials are still in use, 
both on .and off campus. This set of modules has been used as a 
safety valve in our department. V/hen a student is close to (graduation 
for example^ but lacks one or Ujo of the requii-ed' courses , these 
modules have l^een used to fill in the gap. ' - • 

These-^materials v/ere used as additional materials, in another under- 
graduate class^ taurjht by another professor. Students became quite 
opposed to their use in some cases, because they viev/ed them. as an 
increased load of assicnmerits . I think we 'might handle that portion 
differently i*f we tried it again. ^ 9^ 

As to revisions, there really has not been much Heed for cha^ige 
thus^ far: The only thing that goes out of date are the references 
*to other materials; and as new source materials become- available , 
this portion '>i]l have to be revised. To this point, there have been 
some editorial changes," Using an iten> analysis , I was able to 
clean up the e'Air.s somevrhat; and with an item pool, I have developed 
a series of backup exams. 

8 quarters since r-i'.erialr: T^ro^uced : The approach has been field ^ 
tested since the FDG quarter and is currently in use. ''It was 
started with one type of undergraduate, student pr&gra^ and has 

been expanded to two other jJ^rogram^. ' « ' r 

V/e have had to make revisions in the inaterials — four times thus far — 
in an^effort to improve "M^he product. 

11 quarters since r/iterl -ils oro'duced : The materials 'developed under 

FDG are still in use, and lit is likely that they will soon be 
published commercially. I am^xpanding the approach to another class,-, 
using the same technique^. / " * ' - 

/ *' 
Because this course cov^rsM:he fundamentals in our progra^n, there has* 
been little obsolescence "of subject matter. There have been twt 
major revisions of the written material', however — one- each yea^r. 

? quarters rij nrr.w:r).^.>-rlnlr> Drodu-^e^l : V/e are still in .the jj^rocess of 
completinr^trfe final .nodules. V.liiie the approach has had sone in- 
fluence Oil oXher classes I teach, there has nat be^n tine for expansion 

^into other areas. V/e have found the need tp make some ;modifications 
in'^tlie materials dn the ruture~-particularly in mftkinrAhe learning 
modules longer so that the tests. are spaced farther apart. I'm / 
also ready to change the name of the course from '^.self-paced" to 
"accelerut(^jd oi)tion," since there seems to be a problem in motivating 
students to finish. V/hen they see "self-paced," they conclude that 

'there is no rush. 
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the unit:] for l.ho cour:w>, v/e cor;ducted some exporinontahion with " 
Hhis upproacli. A proMom that .Turfacod r>ooa v;a« the problem of 
too much mat'M'ial to covf.T. V/)K»re hofor^^* had n^or>r>ecl ovfer 
certain fairly \ininr>f riant cU>tai|^&5, it r^;nr; that by UiVAnr, a 
very systenatic approach v/e forced f)Utr>clvor> into\coverin/^ these 
areafs in r.roatei? .dotail than v/as needed. In t&achinj?'; it myr,elf, ^ 
I became uncomfortable with the ntructure^l nature which seemed 
to be imposed upon the class. I found myself revising my use of the 
mate^als to make it all more manageable ^ 

I do see some possibilities for expansion of this approach, I 
think, it should be possible to produce an entire masters def.ree 
prop,ram on a self-paee.d basis. I know of another course in our 
department wh^Te this\approach eould be useful, where the material 
is fairly jStraif^htfonrard but demanding:. Also an edited video- 
tape of incidents would be useful in several classes that teach. ' 

9 quarters sinc^t r.atorlals produced : The materials developed 
under the FBG take up two class periods of a^. course tha^^ is taught 
a couple o^ times per year. Students like this portion of the 
^course, bui we have many^, port ions of the co'urse to cover. 

^/e Rave changed some of the materials' each quarter, adding some 
nev; infoi;mation and illustrations. We tried ^le ^lide presentation 
on an individual basis, .but after having many equipment problems, 
v/e have finally come back J:o^ presenting it at one tine for the 
entire class r I kefep gettinf3 varying feedback from students 
about the use of study sheets. Ohe quarter they say tnfe^like it, 
and another quarter theV don't. L'ast quarter they said they wouldn't 
have done"' without them, so 1^11 pj-obably keep using them. 

1 quarter since^ rater: als rroduced : Our project is not yet complete, 
so we haven't reall;^turned our attention to revisions yet. 

6 quarters since nnte^'ials r>rof^v^;c"ed : I have taught the course 
twice since .the FD3, although Lhere are portions of the course 
which are npt completed. The approach has not been expanded to 
others in my own teaching or in the department. 

'The material nerds editing, particularly since the field is still 
in flux. I would probably aim at a broader emphasis the next 
time around, in *te-rms of course coverage. 

3 quarters s i nco n-^.t.iM'Ials produced : The course is about to be 
completed, and as yet we have not made modifications of. the 
materials other than those involved: in initial development. 

7 quarters sinco mater 1 al:;^ produced : The approach develoi)ed in 
the FDG has been ur.od extensively since its -completion^and has 
been popular witli students. I typically pick up many transfers 
frjDm other classes when students get the vord around as to how ^ 
the course is taught. . 
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Tho matorials; peod r»omo updating;, at leafit every tv/o yearn lan 
this ficl4. I rind that with ik full teachin/'. load I nimply do not 
p.ot around to updating. I have made nOrne modif icationr, in pro- ^ 
ccflirren in v/orViinr. v;ith f.tudentis to allov/ (l) more individual help 
throuf*;h an optional ext.ra clasn (make iip) ser.uion, (2) revised 
quizzes usinip; an item difficulty analysis, and (3) <\ procedure 
for make up qulz7,es that allov/s students to ta);e them,' tfut with the 
'knowledf.e that tfiey v;ill have to keep the final p,rade they" f^et, 

5,6, In applyinp; for the /KPGj did you see yourself as a representative 
of your department -or did you see it more as a personal quesi;? V/ere 
members of your department primarily supportive or not in your 
efforts? Did /ou encounter any obstacles or counterproductive 
tendencies? s 

I came at .the task as a representative of the department. 'Our 
chaiman submitted the proposal, but v;ith four people contributing. 
Others rn the department have Supported the effort, although of 
course we have received more support fjom those directly associated 
v/ith this aspect of the program. ^ 

This was an ihdividnal quest for^^^mething I believed in. On the 
whole, people "hav^^een supportive of -this effort. I ^ind that 
there are varjinr^ def^re'es of coirjnitment , however, and that if 
people don 't 'particularly like it, they don '1^ use it . . ^ 

I saw myself as a representative of "righteous upcoming effort." 
I feel that it haq^ eventually led to involvenent of others in the 
departmant. People here were initially skeptical, but later much 
more supportive. Very often I have ,done things 'in spite of 
others . 

it is hard to separate out my own "personal interest from a 
departmental need as *the motivation for what has been,, done. 
People in this department are more or less divided down the middle, 
with one fT;roup which would like to do the some t>i)e oX thing if 
the time were available, while others are raising questions of 
v/orth. * ' , 

♦ » "■ ' 

There were really no obstacles placed in my way by' other faculty „ 
members. However, T did' encounter some insitutiqnal obstacles 
from the licensinr. ar.ency which fias to certify our students 
based upon the requirement of x hours of class time. Wlien the 
means of instruction allows self-pacing, tlie time becomes, variable. 
This mode has caused some 'concern , though not legitimat^e , I feel. 

Having signed a contract stipulating that, during my quarter of 
released time I would not be involved in teaching classes or 
committee assi gnmtnits was a big help to me. I found that=^.the 
department still wanted to involve me in additional assignments, 
but I could come back and say that my tirr^e was, committed. • This 
situation could pose a x>i"oblem for a new faculty member wlio , tn 
trying to pleaL',e his department head and not refusing these tasks, 
could be <^*inagled into doing this. 
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1 had the support and interest of othern in the department, and 
particularly in my ovm section, although the project itself was 
a personal idea. I encountered no deliberate obstacles. 

This was an individual- project,** in part bQcause of the wide 

division of subjectr, within our department. People in our depart- 

pient wei^O both supportive and cooperative of these efforts. 
» 

I saw my effort as a representative of the department, an outp^rovrth 
Of. -our depar^nent's work with the ID over time. Members of the 
department are f^enerally enthusiastic, from what •! can see^, and 
Iha^ve- encountered no obstacles at all. 

I recognised that there was no course existing?;; 'but in a larp;e 
part, the project was a personal quest. The attitudes of others 
in the department were mixed. On the one hand it was recof;nized 
that we needed that course; on the other hand, people let mJ'^^know 
that this work would not help me in the tenure track. 

There were elements of departmental encouragement and personal 
quest in this project for me. Because others in the department 
could see ways that they would be able to use what I Wjas producing, 
people were positive, interested, and supportive of what we 
were doing, llo obstacles. 

VJe represent the department, but do so as a resxilt of our ovm 
motives. Reaction among others in the department has been both 
positive and negative. Some have been enthusiastic;, while others 
ar^ fairly negative and let us know they think we are v/asting 
our time. There seems to be a question -of "a feather in whose 
cap" the effort will be. Some see it, as mileage for ID only. 
The tenure c'^SJnittee will probably be favorably disposed, due to 
the nature of th^ project. 

This was a personal quest. With few exceptions, people were not 
interested in this project. They*' made it very plain that they did 
not see the -ID effort as important. There is a very widely 
held opinion that tenure 'and promotion come from publication , 
not from teaching improvement. ' ' . 

For me this effort was a personal undert(^king. I encountered some 
fe^elings of jealousy on the part of others, but mainly due to an 
increased teaching load that others had to carry a^. a result of 
my absence. The^e is, a d^egree of competitiveness in the^ $ystem 
that decrees that whenever one person' is seen favorably, others 
must be viewed in a less favorable light. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son makes a good analogy to how some of these people 
felt: You stay home and do the chores while* the other, guy gets 
the^^credit. It seems to me that there has got to be departmental 
support for any project 'that is undertaken.^ 



What indications of effectiveness did you find? ^ 

Many persons have. /Expressed an interest in what has been done. It 
has yet to be .field tested at this point. 
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There have h(?f?ii r»omf> iiiflicatioru; oT nt^udcn^ ovorloa^i: V/o vere 
simply" a fild nr Ihrm to do loo much. At the timo of year that Ihc 
cour'io vmc taur.hb, ntudonln v/oro ouiLe concerned about the pfTect 
of thqi7^.^^ad^ in thic elasc on their total GPA, particularly in 
view of scholarships, etc. 

Our project is just underway and thus it is^ too soon to evaluate. 

I find the best indication of the effectiveness of this approach 
at the "bepannin;"; of each quarter when students have to rep.ister. 
Some drop out, but ther,e are f^w. !lany transfer in when tViey hjive 
compared it with the other available approach. Those who stay in 
the course like it. V/e have no trouble filling the course and 
usually turn some students* av/ay. ' 

V/e have kept some exact records on the number of entrants and rate 
of completion in this self-paced system since th§ ber:inninr:'. To 
date, -the comp"'etion rate for those on car.pus has been 6l,3 percent 
and I4O.9 percent for those off cajnpus. As far as the effectiveness 
of instruction, ve have no formal indicators. "y o\rn impression 
is that students completin/^ the self-study modules perform r.o worse 
than those v/ho take the undergraduate course, nijmber of students 
are not equipped to handle the self-paced feat|pe of the course and 
that comes as a blov/ to some. Those who do 50 on and finish, rate 
the instruction hif^hly; and v/e have had some cases of students having 
adjustment problems when placed back into the regular classroom 
instruction mode. 

V/e have picked up some formative evaluation about these materials 
and have revised them ac,cordinKly - The result his been moi^e 
satisfied users of the materials and more security that the appraisal 
of performance was being done objectively. 

a 

A (graduate student in our department used the compai'isc^n of the self- 
paced mode with the traditional teaching mode as the basis for a 
thesis. Wl^eh compared with the traditional method, staidents achieved 
similarly on an open-book test but performed much better on a closed 
book test. There hos been no apparent effect on later performance 
in later classes, althouf:h this lias been assessed only informally. 
Some* students have been really excited by» this approach, ^l^'^o^S^ 
some have found it rough going. * " ' ' 

I am still working on an effective reyard system for those who push 
ahead and complete early. There needs to be seme lonr-term con- 
ditioning to oncoura/^e people to move ahead. Vy o\>ti observation of 
performance trlDs me that about forty pcTt'ccnt do renl]y well under 
this appro'jch an<l forty percent well below par, with the remainder 
in the middle. Students like the^se of A.V. materials in this area. 
* ' ' • >■ ■ 

All new students in the program are required to take this class, 
so they are glnd to^ropress at their own rate. Based upon. student 
reaction, the course has been revised. 



The qia^^ntionn'iiro wo uaori to eva]\iate tho course vmc not too 
. succesnrul. ?lan.v felt that it v?}3 ezcesGivel y^lon/r . Ifcv/ever, it did 
point out a couple of revisions vliich have been made since then. 

Thefo has hnnn Infornal reodbacV. , I find that the lanpuar.e ur.ed 
in tho materials is probably a bit too complex for the audience 
intended. 



What extra- costs were encountered? 

An initial printing, of the materials cost r'300. By charging for 
the materials to students-, this cost has been recouped. By selling 
student manuals, an extra fund could be generated to cover cos^s 
of slides and extra materials, - 

We had to charge for the booklet to pay for printing costs. 

There has been some cost to the department in republishing forms. 

The main inver.tnent from ir.y point of view was considerable extra 
time in comple'^ing and revising the materials. ♦ 

». 

I was able to obtain sor.e funds for publishing through extension.^ 
^^Th|) department engaged two work study persons in completing the task. 

Some additional money went into audio visual materials to accompany 
those developed with the FDG. 

■ \ ■ 

Some costs of revision have been borne by the department. 

We figure that the costs incurred thug far represent - only a small 
portion of those that will be needed to complete tfie project, . ^ 

Looking back at your experience with ID, how do you feel about the 
time and effort spent? 

I enjoyed*' the timevand the work, I' have no regr/ets about what 
• was accomplished, -Although it probably could have been more. I 
taught one three-hour course simultaneously and both suffered. 

I see it as one of my greatest experiences yet. I found the staff 
able to provide a good sounding board. The outcome was\ quite 
different than I had planned. • , . 

I saw it as a gppd Ic'arning experience. I ar. now aware of a large 
body of literatui^e on instructional techniques, whicli is helpful. 
If I had a one-yeKr sabbatical, I would really enjby^ delving 
into the instructional technology field. 

V • . ^ 

I, felt that the timiz spent was worthwhile. 

The time and effort were well wofth it. - 
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It took mo four to nix voeKs to understand tho procoss, hut aftfer 
that I was abJo to really move ahead. It was a r;ood experience 
and I enjoyed it. * 

It was a fTood expcrienco. I fouiid that you had to provide your 
own incentive. It seemed to me that someone who wasn't self- 
motivated could have wasted a lot o,f time. IIo real pressure was" 
applied ta me, hut then I suppose that maySe that could have been 
an option if I hadn't produced. 

I felt that it was valuable then, but that it would be evel^ better 
now. 



I felt that ninety percent of the time was spent effectively. I 
still have somo question as to whether we should have gor\e at the 
writing and the p^raphics at the same time, rather than on^ first 
and then the other. I suppose there would still be at least one 
unfinished, though. ^ • ■ 

I felt that it was a good «perience, that people there were more 
than helpful. ' ^ 

It was very valuable. The project nay have been too much in a 
single quarter. After the product was finally done, it seemed " 
like a' real letdown, from all the effort. 

A very ^oocf experience. The idea was something IM had in mind 

for quite some time, and this provided the opportunity to do something 

about it. 
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What portions of the ID services were mo^ helpful or outstanding? 

Secretarial help and the preparation of drawings. 

The consultative services with Mike D. , secretarial help, and 
photo assistance: all were connected. 

The people asked some good questions and suggested some new 
approaches. Seeding how to use visual aids and how^ easy it is 



was helpful to me> 

The provision of resources, space, photographic, and audio 
assistance . 

The sounding hoard tunclion, with reactions and surges tions, 
were must helpful to me. People were good on production. 

The conceptual work with Mike D. ^ 

The financial aid, typing, and materials. 
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Carolyn's abillLy to edit us well as type. I en.joyod the teoin 
approach and found everyone cooperative, open-minded, and Vfel^Rful. 

Helpinf^ me develop hohavioral objectives, with help availaD!be.-_^ 
alvayr. , wari useful to me. The arrangements for media were helpf\)l, 
All these worked in coordination. <> 



The consultant^ services of Mike* Planning and production, the* 
working relationship with the media people, and samples from 
technology were helpful to me. . 

Hikers expertise in systematizing instruction. The drawings 
were extremely helpful. 

11. *V/here did ID efforts fall^dovn? . 

There were som^^ times when help v^as not available when it was 
< needed. " ' 

^ think we probably took on too much to begin with^. There were 
times when bqth Mike and I were simply too busy to get together. 

I found the limitations of the original mini grant* to be very 
constraining, hardly covering the photocopying expense of the 
materials that ve used in the library. When the faculty devel.bp- 
ment grant began, though, things were better. 

I found the ID office seriously understaffed, in terms of secre- 
tarial help. It seemed that the priorities would change, depending 
upon the other work demands; and sometimes you found yourself 
delayed considerably because of some other project. In many 
cases, this meant doing considerable time-consuming ^legwork 
yourself. 

There needs to be a corfmitment to spend the time required to turn 
out excellent work. People ou^l;it to be funded (e.g. W. Borg) based 
upon their output. There were ti^nes when t^iere was a communications 
gap^. ^ - 

Possibly our efforts could have been more effective if a research 
person could have set up a measure of effectiveness at the time 
that the project started. ^ . . 

The efforts really didn't fall dora. Sometimes the office seemed 
like Grand Cent.rnl Station, with all kinds of student flow going 
into the far office. 

It hasn't happened yet. • . • 

The office wis Just starting out,, and .1 was new at the process, 

so we both learned over time. Could probably be more effective now. 
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V/o in,'ulo a ininhnKc in \jninr> a volunteer for v.omn corviceG, for the 
simple rcu.'3on thai, there vac^ 30 much delay by tlio time thin person V,ot 
around to doinr, t)ie job. There vore a number of delays; and with 
a certain turnover of personnel, I ended up using three different 
photographers. ^ 

The secretarial load delayed things so that \re were ninable to take 
the written materials beyond the draft stage. 

12j.^ V/hat recommendations would yoi^^ake for the program in the^ future, 

based upon your experience thusVar? 

n 

Use the summer quarter for course developmentj v/henever possib^le. 

Provide two cautions for those, embarking on ID efforts: 

1) Be certain that this work will contribute to. the credentials 
which the tenure commi'Etee will review. 

2) Check out other departments' courses to see which will offer 
competition, particularly if you expect to drav/ students from 
other disciplines. . • ' • 

When necessaVy, in completing ID projects, employ specialists as 
needed from outside the division or even off campus. In using 
a volunteer to re^ad the narration for a slide/tape pres^entation ^ 
we found that considerable delay was involved. 

Let others know that this service is available, particularly those 
who are casting about for a meaningful 'sabbatical leave experience. ^ 

Work with a departnent , rather than individuals from various 
disciplines. Use the sarr.e number of dollars, but concentrate 
them rather than spread -Dhem out . 

I think ID is at a point in its history where some funding:- ou/^ht 
to go to updating previously completed projects. Some provision 
for this is needed. ^ 

t Maybe a set of guidelines for those on FDG*s would be use'ful. I ^ 
think it would have helped me in the initial stages of my work 
.t^here. There ought to be more involvement in the beginning of 
the prpject. ^ 

At tlie time I vn.3 there (in ID)-, the( physical arranroments v/ere 
rather poor. You had to scrounge for a file cabinet, and the* 
lighting was poor due to the way partitions were set up. The * 
secretarial help wac; often haphazard, and - sometimes you felt like 
you v;ere the last 'on the list of priorities. - . 



There are times that a communication gap between tlie J]^earning 
specialist* and the faculty member developed. That gap needs to 
be overcome where it exists. 
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A person on a FDG ouf^ht to be involved full time, with no other, 
commitments. 

Secretarial and student help could expedite the production process? 

Th^e ought to be more versatility available with the tyjjewriters in 
ID. For example, several, sizes*'of type (e.g. 8 point, 10 point, 
and standard) could be very helpful particularly in the preparation 
of manuscripts • 

^ An editorial person to review all manuscripts could be useful in 
that operation." 

I see some disadvantar.es to the use of the »surmer for develo*pment 
efforts. How could the impact of the program be project*ed over 
a longer period of time, say more than one quarter. 

. ' Wherever possible, the person doing FUG work should use a student- 
research assistant, to improve the project or to cut down the 
tbaehing load. It seems to me that it might be wise to bring on* 
an extra person to free up a faculty member for a full-year period. 

In beginning a project, faculty i^^mbers ought to be guided to either 
limit the subject or extend the time for the,"effort. Some projects 
are simply unrealistic in view of the time .constraints . 

Some grants ought to be made available to individuals, but the 
focus ought to be on those to departments. 



